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MISS MAUDI DARRELL—THE BELLE OF BRITTANY 


This charming young actress, whose name is so well known in musical comedy, will create the part of Toinette in ‘The Belle of Brittany” to be produced 
at the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday next, the 17th inst. 
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RHE ALLER 


Lafayette 


THE HON. SYBIL ROCHE 


Whose marriage to Mr. Nigel Baring is announced 


A Facetious Family. 

F there is no one else to give you away 
trust a relation to do it. This Mr. 
Roosevelt has been experiencing lately 
to his cost, for in the midst of the 

battle waging over the American elections 
up jumps his facetious son-in-law, Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth, with a cry of “ Eight 
years more of Roosevelt rule.” Naturally, 
of course, the friends of Mr. Bryan have 
leaped upon this rash joker, reading into his 
words the proof that the retiring President 
is ambitious of founding something of a 
dictatorship. It was, of course, a joke— 
but a joke at a dangerous time, and it 
took all the President’s popularity to ex- 
plain itaway. Poor Mr. Roosevelt! With 
a humorous son-in-law and a daughter 
who sticks pins into senators’ chairs, 
“fighting end upwards,” he must indeed 
feel. inclined to cry, “Save, oh save me 
from my family ire 


The iotiden Paget 
y the proposed project of including into 
this year’s Lord Mayor’s Show “ the 
great figures of English literature from 
Chaucer downwards,” the comic periodicals 
are beginning to look up. If the idea is 
skilfully realised as regards “ make-up ” 
London ought to have a very amusing 
time coming. Of course, only one person 
would be considered suitable to personate 
Shakspere, but then he might consider 
he was entitled to be in two parts of 
the procession at the same time, while 
should he finally decide to take upon him- 
self the personation of the bard another 
inhabitant of Stratford-on-Avon mighit 
object to the “ great cornerstone of Eng- 
lish literature’ being brought to public 
view under any other patronage than her 
own. Altogether it may be safe to believe, 
knowing the parties concerned, that Mr. 
Louis N. Parker's path this year is likely 
to lay among thorns. We wish him luck. 


The Uses of a Millionaire. 

[! all millionaires were to show as much 
good sense in the distribution of their 

superfluous wealth as does Mr. Carnegie 

the world would be a far happier place 
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and more worth living in. We cannot 
conceive a more excellent plan—nor one 
more far-reaching in its moral effect—than 
his latest scheme of providing a benefit for 
national heroes. And what is more patr- 
ticularly gratifying is that he has most 
carefully guarded “against the danger of 
the fund being used as a relief of the rates. 
Surely by this act of forethought he has 
gone a long way in recompensing people 
for the discomfort occasioned by his free 
libraries. 


The King’s New Pastime. 
Fa a long time past King Edward has 

been desirous of taking up some 
winter game especially suited to a man of 
his years. Croquet is, of course, his 
Majesty’s favourite pastime, but then 
croquet can only be played during the 
summer months. Golf has been suggested, 
but the King finds the exertion of an 
eighteen-hole course too fatiguing at his 
time of life; besides, the vigorous actions 
inseparable from the game are unsuitable 
for him. Bridge he is beginning to get 


Thomson 


LADY DENMAN 


A well-known Liberal hostess who is giving the 
first party of the autumn season on the 23rd of 
this month to meet the Prime Minister. Lady 
Denman is the daughter of Sir Weetman Pearson 
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Lafayette 
MR. NIGEL BARING 


Who is shortly to be married to the Hon. Sybil Roche 


tired of, and he has now taken up billiards 
with enthusiasm, Every day he plays for 
nearly an hour, and with his straight eve 
and steady arm he plays a very creditable 
game indeed. 


Would that we were All Royalties. 
(re of the roval privileges which would 
be especially eRe iatcd by the 
ordinary churchgoer is the habit of regu- 
lating the procedure in any church that 
they may happen to visit. The King in 
particular is very strict on this point, ‘and 
when in Marienbad or any other place 
where he may be stopping he not only 
arranges the service in the English church 
with ‘the utmost care but indicates what 
part of the service is to be omitted, what 
hymns are to be sung, and even the length 
of the sermon to be ‘preached, and should 
this latter exceed the prescribed limit the 
clergyman is politely informed of the fact 
after the service; and this is where we 
all should like to be royalties. 


More Educational Nonsense. 
A school for waiters is the latest thing 
in technical education, and included 
in the curriculum is the study of four 
languages, artistic decoration, geography, 
and. dancing—though why dancing should 
be considered necessary to waiting we fail 
to see. Personally we should ‘hate to 
order a plate of soup from a waiter expert 
in the art of la danse, because with the 
now-universal orchestra in restaurants his 
passage from the kitchen during “ The 
Merry Widow Waltz” might be decidedly 
awkward for those tables situated alony 
his line of progress. 


The Chief Point. 
nd why geography? Surely to know 
exactly where the kitchen is situated 
and the quickest way to get to it is quite 
sufficient for ordinary purposes, while a 
rudimentary knowledge of how to make a 
simple addition correctly would be more 
useful than either—at least, from a cus- 
tomer’s point of view. ; 
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WW. Water Barnett 


SIR EDWARD GREY 


The British Minister for Foreigh Affairs, who 

made a stirring speech on behalf of the Govern- 

ment in support of the Young Turkey movement 
and the Treaty of Berlin 


A Tender Turkey. 
oung Turkey is evidently in for a 
strenuous time of it. The troubles 
of “the Sick Man of Europe” 
had caused a gathering of the 
political vultures, each slaver- 
ing eagerly over the particular 
morsel of the Ottoman Empire 
they fancied. The successful 
uprising of the reactionaries 
and the consequent imminence 
of a new and strong Turkey 
caused them to hasten their 
attacks. Bulgaria proclaims 
itself a kingdom, Austria seizes 
two provinces with unpro- 
nounceable names, while the 
machinations of Greece in Crete 
have caused that small but 
troublesome country to throw 
off the Sultan’s yoke. We 
greatly sympathise with the 
attitude of the Government but 
we shall be surprised if the 
Powers do not have their Turkey 
at Christmas, or a good piece of 
him ; our only hope is that they 
themselves will not squabble 
over their respective portions. 


The Representative of Austria. 
Count Albert — Mensdorff- 

Pouilly, the Austrian am- 
bassador in England, whose 
portrait is to be seen on this 
page, has been an attaché to 
the Court of St. James since 
1904. Born of a very ancient 
Austrian family he was origin- 
ally intended for the army, but 
alter one year’s. service he 
entered the Foreign Office at 
Vienna and passed his diplo- 
matic examination. His first 
experience of London was in 


Taken at Earlston, Berwickshire. 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 


Leaving the Turkish Embassy on his way to the 

Foreign Office to see Sir Edward Grey with regard 

to the serious crisis in the Balkans, England’s 
friendship is Turkey’s greatest hope 


THE PREMIER AND MRS. ASQUITH 


the present European unrest 


The Premier seems little disturbed at 
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Out 


COUNT MENSDORFF 


The Austrian ambassador to St. James. He is 

as well known and liked in London diplomatic 

circles as the policy of grab of which he is here 
the spokesman is disliked in this country 


1889, when he was quite one ol the smartest 
and most popular men in town. He lelt 
for St. Petersburg six years later, to 
return in 1896 to London as 
first secretary, where he has 
been ever since. His house at 
18, Belgrave Square, is most 
beautifully appointed, and the 
rare receptions which are given 
there are magnificent in the 
extreme. He takes a great 
interest in racing. 


The Friend of Young Turkey. 
Sit Edward Grey, our Foreign 

Minister, is a young-looking 
man of forty-six years of age. 
He was educated at Winchester 
and Balliol, Oxford, and his first 
political appointment was as 
Under Secretary’ for + Foreign 
Affairs in the Gladstonian Go- 
vernment of 1892-5. He is an 
enthusiastic tennis-player and 
won the M.C.C. and Queen’s 
Club tennis prize in, 1896. He 
is also one of the. finest fly- 
fishers in the country, and has 
written one of the classics of 
the sport. He has-a_ lovely 
country home called [alloden 
in Northumberland, where he 
owns about 2,000 acres. It will 
be remembered ‘that he lost his 
wile, who was a Miss Widdring- 
ton before her marriage, just 
alter this Government came into 
power, and the deepest sympathy 
was expressed to him all over 
the country. He is perhaps the 
most trusted and _ respected 
member of the present Govern- 
ment, possessing as he does the 
confidence alike of his confreves 
and his opponents. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


| Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 
RU BAR rec cwciscctececerees so 5971 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
OMRAH (twin-screw)., ad 8130 Oct: 30 Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
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F. GREEN & Co., Head Offices: 
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For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 


Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


SEEACES: 273 i> a ee Ea 


for October 17th will contain a Special 4-page Supplement on 


THE sEROUW BEE -EN= ELE: BAAN S: 


elucidating the inter-relationship of the Powers and the 
Princes of the Balkans, both Political and Marital. 


THE RESURRECTION OF SAN FRANCISCO: 


A wonderful story of Human Energy. 


BOY SCOUTS AT WORK. 


dbasiid, Sahel 2 Javia, 6d 
VOLUMES I. to XXVIII. of 
DEA ab eile Ac ele lee Ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


Tre RATE OF :POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


Gd. 


£50, COO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
annum to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


Si O, OO O to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note.of Hand only, 


vithoit sure es, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
reiuain fur one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 43, HALIFAX ROAD, DEWSBURY. 
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Grae THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES, 
Every Evening at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes’s New Production. 
AVANA. 
A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. Mr. H. B. Irvine. 


On Thursday next, Oct. 15, “THE LYONS MAIL.” 
Mr. H. B. IkVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


Rox Office 10 till 8. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Seats may be reserved from 10s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. 
Entire Pit (2s. 6d.) and Gallery (1s.) unreserved | Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. (except Oct. 17). 
| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


E MPIRE. LYDIA KYASHT, Europe's Greatest Dancer in COPPELIA. 
‘AFTER THE OPERA.” 
VELANCHE'S DOGS, FOUR-INCH RACE ON THE BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircutns. 


Gentlemen should nd & = N S F = [bs DAE C R EA M (without grease) for 


the hair. Renders it soft, glossy, and keeps it in position, whilst nourishing the roots. 
2,6 per 12 oz. boitle, sufficient for three months. - : 
Post free {rom THe TENSFELDT Lasoratory, Dept. T, 40, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 
For HEALTH 


al JX JE Jet (D) G PX ab leh, and PLEASURE. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN. -—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


BOURNEMOUTH .—Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. ‘erms a la 
carte orinclusive. 237 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. Scowase, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR. .—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


Boston SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. 


BRDLINGTON.~ =aibeabrs s Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


Private Hotel and Boarding Betablishment Sewerby Crescent. 
Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


Light Luncheons. After- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. 
City and Harbour. 


Gites CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
beautiful Monte district. 


7 ARROGATE. —Clarzndon Hotel. _ Facing the 'Stray, 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. 
Valley Gardens, An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams 


HARROGATE.—The Granby. Facing the Stray. 
situated. Lawn tennis. Electric light. Excellent stabling. 
Links. For terms apply the Manager. A 


HARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. 
purvey the **CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HArRO GATE.—White Hart. Central position, Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 
ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors, 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Rew fistion Ba pump room. 
Proprietor: TuHos. RILey. 


One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
“ Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


Stands in extensive grounds beautifully 
Nearest hotel to new Golf 


Excellent 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HASTINGS.—Sandringham Private and Residential Hotel. Seafront. Charming position. 
Dining, Drawing, and Smoking Rooms, with Balconies, and all principal Bedrooms face 
the sea. Most moderate inclusive terms. Resident Proprietor. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
Unique hunting quarters; 


LEAMINGTON SPA.— —Regent Hotel. 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retuaii. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths- 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; 
Monday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthene 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY- -~ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 
SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. 
Apply MANAGERESS, 


SCARBOROUGH. —Prince of Wales. Marnificents view of Bay, overlooking Spa. 
Lounge and billiard room. _Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH. —The tare famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
™ the Queen. Made only by FRANCES ‘Tay LOR & Sons, New Street. 


Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 


Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esp! anade 
‘The best of everything” 


WESTON- -SUPER- MARE. Se cele ena atGrand Atlantic! Hotel. Garage) Nearestto golnliit 
Do, Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


Most Harrogate Hotels 


Two minutes to. Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. | 


Friday t0 | 


Golf links. | 
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WOMEN IN PEACE AND WAR. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES OPENS THE NEW WARD OF THE ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITAL 


After opening a new ward at the hospital on Saturday afternoon the Princess made a tour of the wards where the patients lay. Her Royal Highness (seen 
on right) was accompanied by Prince and Princess Alexander of Teck (figure in front row on left), the Duchess of Albany, and the Lord Mayor (figure 
on extreme right) and Lady Mayoress 


MRS. DESPARD ‘RUBS IT IN” MISS CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 
Saturday’s demonstration in Trafalgar Square was attended by only about Speaking at a ‘‘whip-up"’ meeting in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, said, 
2,000 of the 15,000 men said to be out of work in London, but the “A time will come when, side by side with the statue of Cromwell, there 
Suffragettes lost no opportunity and were in strong force will be a statue for Suffragettes” 
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D. Knights-Whiitome 


THE ROYAL HOUSE PARTY AT GORDON CASTLE, FOCHABERS, BANFF 


The members of the house party to meet the Prince of Wales included Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox, Lady Caroline Gordon-Lennox, Sir John and Lady Evelyn Cotterell, 
Captain and Lady Muriel Beckwith, Lord Esmé Gordon-Lennox, Lord and Lady Bernard Gordon-Lennox, General Barrington Douglas, Major Trotter, Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, the Earl of March, and the Hon. Hugh Fraser 


LORD AND LADY VILLIERS (NEE LADY CYNTHIA NEEDHAM) 


The daughter of Lord Kilmorey, whose marriage took place at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, last week. There were a large numberof people present. 
Among the earlier arrivals were Ellen Lady Inchiquin, Lady Lucy Drury-Lowe, and 
Lady Margaret Littleton, and they were soon joined by Colonel and Mrs. Henry 
Needham. Among the number, too, were Prince Francis of Teck and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, who sat in the same pew with Lord and Lady Kilmorey 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN AND HIS BRICE 


Lord Rosslyn’s third wedding took place at a London registry office last week 

His bride was Miss Vera Bayley, younger daughter of Mr. Eric Bayley (late 

17th Lancers), of Little Moyle, co. Carlow. Lord Rosslyn, who is thirty-nine 

years of age, has had a varied career, and recently his name was prominently 

before the public in a roulette duel with Sir Hiram Maxim, The new countess, 
who is only twenty-one, is an accomplished horsewoman 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH THE CAMERA. 


THE CLANCARTY-ELLIS WEDDING—THE BRIDAL PARTY 


One of the most interesting of October weddings took place at St. Margaret's, Westminster, last 
week, where the Earl of Clancarty was the bridegroom and Miss Mary Gwatkin Ellis the bride. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle gave the bride away and Lord Albert Osborne acted as 
best man to the bridegroom. Above is shown the bridal party. The names, from left to right, are: 
Mrs, Berger, the bride’s mother ; Miss Frances Trench, one of the bridesmaids ; the Earl of Clancarty ; 
the bride; Lady Beryl le Poer Trench, who bears a striking resemblance to her mother, the late Lady 
Clancarty (née Belle Bilton); Miss Muriel Wright; Hon. Roderic le Poer Trench, page; Miss CoraLindo 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


On his way to open the recent Church Congress 
at Manchester. The archbishop started lifeasa 
soldier and served in India for five years, He is 
the author of several ecclesiastical works and 
an enthusiastic horseman. He married, as his 
second wife, the Hon. Augusta Barrington, the 
second daughter of the 6th Lord Barrington 


OSTRICH-RACING AT NEW YORK 


THE NEW “DIRECTOIRE”—WHAT NEXT WE WONDER! 


The American is at present paying a good deal 

of attention to ostrich-racing, and the photo- 

graph reproduced above depicts a scene at one 

of the foremost trotting tracks in New York. 

The ostrich is harnessed much in the same way 
as is a trotting pony 


Although modistes in London are of opinion that the newest type of Directoire gown worn in Paris 

is not likely to become popular over here there is little doubt that it is being well exploited in France. 

The latest Parisian mode differs from former gowns of similar cut in that it is slashed down the 

front instead of down one side. The above gowns were first worn on a recent Eunday by modistes’ 

models at the autumn races at Longchamps, and excited a tremendous amount of curiosity and 
comment among the racegoers 
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THE  TAELER 


OW lovely it all was, the fresh 
vivid green of grass and leaf, 
the magnificent stretch of brown 
and purple bog beyond, and the 
golden genial sunlight over all. 

I drank it in eagerly and gratelully ; 
it was such a complete and glorious 
change from the past year, which I had 
spent as pupil teacher in a girls’ school in 
a big manufacturing town in the black 
country. 

It was a life I simply detested, but 
beggars cannot be choosers, and that was 
the position I found myself in when my 
father died a year ago. He had, like 
most Irish landlords, raised money to meet 
bad times, believing he would 
soon be in a position to pay 
it off again. However, as 
everyone knows, the political 
situation in Ireland has 
steadily gone from bad to 
worse as far as the upper 
classes are concerned, and 
after his death I found my- 
self compelled to take the 
first thing that turned up. 

The new life in the school 
was a terrible change from 
our gay, happy-go-lucky time 
in Ireland, but I honestly 
tried to make the: best of it 
and worked very hard, trying 
by that means to forget my 
troubles to some extent and 
become more reconciled to 
the girls’ school. 

At the end of twelve 
months I felt so ill and 
thoroughly done up that I 
knew it was no use trying 
to hide the fact and work on 
longer, so I arranged for a 
six-months’ rest. I had the 
large sum of £50 in the 
Savings Bank. ‘This I re- 
solved must go, and surely 
it was better to use it to 
take a necessary rest than 
to pay doctors and nurses 
afterwards, which would 
probably be the alternative. 
Accordingly I found myself 
back in dear old Westmeath 
installed as paying guest at 
the rectory of our old parish 
with my good friends Canon 
and Mrs, Gregg. 

I had not been back in 
the old country twenty-four 
hours when I felt a different 
being, and I think the strong 
bog air must have had an 
intoxicating effect on me when I committed 
the unpardonable extravagance of buying 
a horse with a capital of exactly £50. 
This was how it happened. After luncheon 
I went for a ramble along the bog road, 
and when I was returning to the rectory 
I met a sullen-looking old man, a stranger 
in those parts, unmercifully kicking quite 
the thinnest, most-starved-looking little 
brown mare I ever saw. I could not 
stand cruelty like this, and turning hotly 
on the old wretch I gave him such a scold- 
ing that it really seemed to cow him for 
the time being. Just as I reached the 


THE HON. MRS. 
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ay Tatler’s” Short Story 


CIRCUS GIRL 


By Claremont Clare. 


height of my wrath and eloquence a young 
man who was also a stranger to me rode 
up on a fine black hunter and ably 
seconded my efforts. Leaving him to 
annihilate the horrible old man I turned 
my attention to the poor little mare. She 
was trembling and shivering all ovér with 
fright, and the piteous look in her big 
brown eyes so unnerved me that I rashly 
made up,my mind to buy her rather than 
leave her to the tender mercies of her 
present owner. She seemed well bred, too, 
and totally unfit for cart work of any 
kind much less the extremely heavy, 


difficult work of drawing turf out of a 
bog where there is practically no roadway. 


Who is playing the part of Marie, M. Marinet’s daughter, in ‘‘The Hon'ble 


Phil” at the Hicks Theatre 


“Will you take £10 for the mare?” [ 
asked curtly. 

*“Begorrah I will, missie, an’ glad to 
get rid of her; she’s too delicate for the 
loikes of me. Sorry it is I am ever I laid 
eye on her. I got her from the circus 
last winther for £5, an’ faith she’s the 
worst bargain ever I got. They sowld her 
‘cos she got the influenzie so bad they 
couldn’t take her wid thim whin. they 
wor lavin’ this, an’ I nursed her out of 
that same as if she wor a Christian, but I 
never had a day’s comfort wid = her first 
nor last.” 
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Dover Sireei Studios 


YARDE-BULLER (MISS DENISE ORME) 


The young man on the black horse 
had ridden off when I began my bargain- 
ing and I now proceeded to have the mare 
unyoked from the cart and started to 
lead her home myself with an extremely 
dilapidated rope halter which the vendor 
generously threw in instead of a luck 
penny. 

She was very weak and rather lame all 
round as she was practically without 
shoes, so completely worn down were the 
things on her feet. Our progress to the 
rectory was not by any means rapid, and 
when we did arrive I shall never forget 
the faces of horror with which the Canon 
and Mrs. Gregg greeted us. They were 
very good about it all the 
same and arranged to give 
my protégée grazing on the 
lawn, where there was ex- 
cellent grass and plenty of 
shelter. 

Three months of rest and 
generous living did wonders 
for the brown mare. She 
filled out, grew sleek and 
fat, and even seemed to 
grow taller. To my mind 
she showed a great deal of 
blood and quality, and in 
this opinion I was backed 
up by the rector, who was 
no mean judge of a horse. 

I had now to think of 
selling her as I could not 
afford to keep her much 
longer, and I resolved to 
look out for a good home 
for her and not to mind 
very much about the price, 
although I hoped to make 
at least enough to pay for 
her grass for the time I had 
had her. 

There was to be a horse 
show in the county town 
early in August .and I re- 
solved to try and sell her 
there rather than send her 
to a fair where | would not 
see the purchaser myself. 

I hunted up an old side 
saddle of Mrs. Gregg’s and 
began to ride the filly regu- 
larly every morning. It was 
heavenly to be on a horse’s 
back again, and she proved a 
charming mount even riding 
her in the rough like that. 
All her paces were true and 
springy, and though she was 
most gentle with me, to 
whom she had _ become 
attached, she was very spirited and highly 
strung. About a fortnight before the show 
it occurred to me that if the mare had 
really been in a circus she probably knew 
how to jump, and I might enter her for 
some of the competitions at the show. I 
decided promptly to try her over some 
fences that very morning, and my delight 
was boundless when I found she could 
jump like a deer. Nothing was too big 
for her, and apparently she did not know 
what fear was. 

Riding home by the cottage of an old 
groom of my father’s who was a very 


(Continued on page ii) 
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NOTABLE GOLF AT RICHMOND. 


PTAA aang 


TAYLOR AND BRAID DISCUSSING A DELICATE QUESTION ON THE GREEN 


The event of the first day’s play in the £240 tournament which concluded on Thursday last was without doubt the match between Taylor and Brald, 
ending in the victory of Tavlor by 2 to 1 


HARRY VARDON GETTING OUT OF A BUNKER JAMES BRAID IN A DIFFICULT POSITION 


MASSY FEELS PLEASED—BEFORE HIS DEFEAT MAYO DRIVING AT RICHMOND 


At the end of the second day J. H. Taylor and F. Robson were left in to fight out the final of thirty-six holes for the first prize of £100 and a gold medal. 
Practically unknown previous to the open championship, Robson, a young man of twenty-three, has suddenly leaped into fame. The result of the final was a 
win for Taylor, who beat his opponent by two holes tS 
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THE ULTIMA THULE OF PLAYDOM. 


AR away back in the last century 
Andrew Halliday—almost the only 
man who ever made anything of 
dramatising Scott—described Aber- 

deen as the Ultima Thule of the theatre 
in these little islands of ours. Much has 
happened since then. ‘ The northern city 
cold” has prospered enormously, for rely- 
ing on a great variety of industries instead 
of on one or two it has faced bad times with 
greater equanimity than many other towns. 
Its population, which stood at 17,697 in 
1801, is now exactly ten times that figure. 
The people have grown wealthier until 
they have villaed their valleys for many 
miles. But Bon Accord—to use the beau- 
tiful old sobriquet of the town which tells 
of an entente long prior to King Edward's 
reign—is still to all intents and purposes 
the Ultima Thule of our 
ste Age. 


t it is the thet however, 
in point of distance it 
is one of the first in point 
of size and equipment, for 
the new theatre, beautifully 
built of granite, holds no 
fewer than 2,500 péople, 
including 800 in the gallery, 
800 in the pit, and 791 
bookable seats, and it forms 
part of the big circuit of 
houses embracing Kenning- 
ton and the Coronet, con- 
trolled from London by 
the enterprising Mr. Robert 
Arthur, who is a Glasgow 
man by origin. 


he fact is altogether 
significant of the 
enterprise, for the Aber- 
donian with all his keen 
and ubiquitous business 
talent has hardly ever 
been bitten with theatrical 
finance, and artistically he 
has so little of the theatre 
in his bones that you could 
count on your fingers the 
players born there. ~ Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has been 
cited as an exception, but 
of course it was only his 
father who belonged to the 
northern city. Again, it 
is pointed out that one of 
the earliest mentions (1440) 
of miracle plays in Scot- 
land refers to the perform- 
ances on the Woolmanhill, 
less than fifty yards from 
the site of the present 
house. There has un- 
doubtedly been a permanent playhouse 
in the city since 1795, and it has had to 
be enlarged again and again, but the 
theatre and its art have remained at the 
antipodes from the essence of the Aber- 
donian temper, which has always been 
more or less conditioned by its proximity 
to the Nene Sea. 
he Sect is very Sie Buihcient but in 
all honesty he must admit that he 
owes the art of the theatre to the domi- 
nant partner, both as to classic drama 
and also in regard to its commercial 
exploitation to-day from London. ‘There 
is therefore a delightful irony in the fact 
that the new theatre chose as its site the 
spot on which a colossal figure of Wallace, 
with arm outstretched in the direction of 
the playhouse, defies “the English” in a 
foot-upon-my-native-heath attitude, the 


rocklike pedestal bearing legends of de- 
fiance that never fail to warm the heart 
of Mr. Theodore Napier. There is scarcely 
less irony in the choice of a free kirk as its 
next-door neighbour just as there is in 
the faet that the first theatre in the town 
has been transformed into a place of 
worship. 


ou may ask me, why then build a 
house to hold 2,500 people? ‘That 
seems a paradox. The question, however, 
is easily capable of solution. The size of 
the house, while not too big for successes, 
is an earnest for the future rather than an 
index to the present. It has been planned 
on its spacious lines as a potentiality 
rather than a reality, in the hope of 
educating a public. 


I have said that the 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY 


As Captain the Hon. Phil Giffard in ‘‘The Hon’ble Phil’ at the Hicks Theatre. 


Mr. Huntley is also part-author of the book 


art of the theatre is far more English than 
Scots, and there can be little doubt that 
a large proportion of the earnings of His 
Majesty’s comes out of the pockets of a 
purely English audience, for the trawling 
business has brought an enormous extra 
population to Aberdeen, and a people 
moreover that is far keener on enjoying 
itself than the local temperament has 
hitherto permitted. There are hordes of 
men from Hull, Grimsby, and other eastern 
ports, and they have plenty of money, 
while their labours on the deep have in- 
creased the banking accounts of the local 
capitalists. 


hen that rising gene aton ren will 
always give its predecessor anxiety 

is moving in the direction of more plea- 
sure. Aberdeen will probably always 
remain an out-of-the-way spot geographi- 
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cally, but the newspaper brings it into 
close touch with life at the hub. Thus the 
local dailies notice all the more important 
first nights in London, and as I write this 
my friend Mr. Brereton’s “ Life of Irving ” 
(printed, by the way, at the Aberdeen 
University Press) has received a_two- 
column review on the day of its publica- 


tion. ae that dal a tale. 
very young man is still more 


he 

JE strenuous than in most towns. He 
has a magnificent educational system at 
his beck and call and he rightly takes full 
advantage of it as a great asset, especially 
in the way of evening classes. But there 
comes a time when lie exhausts this. He 
may still go on reading, but he feels in- 
creasingly that the book and the easy 
chair only tend to increase 
that intense individualism 
which it should be his 
business to break down. 
What thén do the young 
people of these 170,000 
do between six, when 
work may be said _ to 
stop, and ten o'clock, 
when the licensed victualler 
puts up his shutters? 
Mr. Robert Arthur is doing 
his best to alleviate the 
tedium of the long evenings 
by erecting a_ beautiful 
playhouse and supplying a 
round of entertainments. 


es 


ow as to the type of 
popular play. There 
is a sort of legend that 
Aberdeen with its university 
and its educational facilities 
is portentously “intellec- 
tual” and averse from 
frivolity. However true 
that may have once been 
it is certainly not reflected 
by the taste in plays. Some 
time ago a little strenuous 
band cried loudly for what 
I may call Archerism. 
Letters appeared in the 
daily papers pleading for 
a little Ibsen, and some 
earnest soul offered up a 
prayer for the production 
of Mr. Yeats’s beautiful 
playlet, The Land of Heart's 
Desive; but [fear that would 
be the heart’s desire of 
very few, for what are the 
facts as recorded at the 
booking oflice? Musical 
comedy draws the biggest 
audience of all, and Miss 
Marie Studholme or Miss Zena Dare 
(neither of them supreme artists) can draw 
four figures quite as easily as in towns that 
have no ue aaelge) 


Dover Street Studs 


Again } Mr. Martin Eenerd is nore and 

is to be found on many dressing- 
room tables. Mr. Forbes Robertson on 
the occasion of his first visit proved a 
ereat draw, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
have always been worshipped. A good 
drama, I learn, is always certain to hold 
its own, and by “good drama” is meant 
one of the Melville’s lurid productions 
which the 80o0-seated gallery simply 
“eats.” Tor the sake of my native pride 
I should like to think that the appreciators 
of The Worst Woman in London were all 
trawl fishermen from Grimsby, but I begin 
to “hae my doots,” for business is business 
as Mr. Tree would say. 
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“THE BPMONBLE PHIL” AT THE HICKS THEATRE 


Welcome Reappearance of Miss Demise Orme. 


MISS JULIA SANDERSON AS SUSANNE AND MISS DENISE ORME MR. O. B. CLARENCE AS M. MARINET AND MISS DENISE ORME 
AS MARIE AS MARIE 


There are lots of pretty dresses, pretty girls in plenty, good singing, and some delightful music in this new production, which is provided with a strong 
cast and is notable for the reappearance of Miss Denise Orme in a part that she makes a complete success 


Dover Street Studios 


THE PRETTY BATHING SCENE FROM “THE HON’BLE PHIL” 


The production of ‘The Hon'ble Phil” at the Hicks Theatre, although striking no original note in musical comedy, runs on eminently successful—if well- 
worn—lines. There can he little doubt that the drolleries of Mr. G. P. Huntley, who plays the title-réle, and the efforts of several other able comedians 
coupled with many charming actresses whose names are well known in the ranks of musical comedy, all make for success 


io 
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LADY RANDOLPH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


HERE is little doubt that the chatty 
and vivacious volume of recollec- 
tions written by Lady Randolph 
Churchill which was published 

last week will meet with a very cordial 
reception in social and also political 
circles. After reading the extremely bright 
and interesting pages one can easily see 
that it was not from his brilliant father 
alone that “ dear Winston” inherited the 
gifts which have so rapidly placed him in 
the forefront of the political arena. 


Lady Randolph was as everybody 

knows an American and the 
daughter of the late Mr. Leonard 
Jerome of New York. The earlier 
impressions of her life were gained 
in Italy as her father was for many 
years consul at Trieste. The Jeromes 
went to live in Paris after the 
Franco-German War, where at a 
smart luncheon party she met Lord 
Randolph, who it is said instantly 
decided to make her his wile. She 
came over to London, and by means 
of her beauty and wit took the smart 
world of that period by storm. 


he has many amusing anecdotes 
to tell of her early days in 
London society. One refers to a 
visit paid by Lord Randolph and 
herself to Wadhurst :— 


Thought - reading was the fashion- 
able amusement of the moment, and one 
evening Lady de Clifford, a very pretty 
and attractive woman, insisted on mak- 
ing Randolph, who was reading peace- 
fully in a corner, join in the game. 
Having duly blindfolded: kim she led 
him into the middle of the room and 
made various passes with her hands, 
saying, “ Don't resist any thought which 
comes into your head; do exactly what 
you feel like doing ; Iam willing you.” 
Without a moment's hesitation Randolph 
threw his arms round the lady and 
embraced her before the whole company. 
To her cries and indignant remonstrances he 
merely replied, ‘‘ You told me to do what I felt 
like doing—so I did.” 


“[ hat Lord Beaconsfield could when he 

chose drop the cynical urbanity for 
which he is famous is shown by the follow- 
ing story :— 

On one occasion when Lady Lonsdale (now 
Lady de Grey) gave an evening party at Carl- 
ton House Terrace a lady whose antics were 
generally a source of amusement ambled up to 
Lord Beaconsfield, and tapping him archly with 
her fan made some foolish remark. Turning 
a stony stare on her he said in an audible voice 
to his neighbour, ‘‘ Who is that little ape?” 


te 


here is also a pleasant little anecdote 
illustrating the good terms on which 
political opponents in England could 
remain even through the fiercest contro- 
versies, and the following story shows Mr. 
Gladstone to the fullest advantage :— 

On one occasion I had been at the House 
hearing Randolph make a fiery attack upon 
him, which he answered with equal heat and 
indignation. The hour was late, and Randolph 
and I had just time to rush home and dress to 
dine at Spencer House with Lord and Lady 
Spencer. The first person I met as I went in 
was Mr. Gladstone, who at once came up and 
said, ‘I hope Lord Randolph is not too tired 
after his magnificent effort.” 


n the early eighties the famous Fourth 


Party was at the zenith of its power, 
and there are many references in the 


volume to Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
Mr. Balfour, and Sir John Gorst. Mr. 
Balfour's musical tastes are set off in the 
following quotation in a very interesting 
light :— 


Sir John had a music-loving soul, and many 
were the occasions when he and I and Arthur 
Balfour went off to the “ Monday Pops.” to 
listen to the sweet strains of Joachim and 
Norman Neruda. My fashionable and frivolous 
friends, spying the three of us walking together, 


Sarony 


MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 


An early portrait of Lady Randolph Churchill, from whose book 


some stories are related on this page 


used to tease me about my “‘ weird companions,” 
one solemn with beard and eyeglass, the other 
zesthetic with long -hair and huge spats. Mr. 
Balfour's knowledge of music was remarkable, 
considering the little time he was able to devote 
to it,and he was no mean performer at the 
piano, reading and playing classical music. 
We often played Beethoven and Schumann 
together. 


Notwithstanding their great intimacy 

Lady Randolph admits that she 
was full of grievances against Mr. Balfour. 
He never seemed to be quite certain 
whether he belonged to the Fourty Party 
or not. Did Randolph, Wolff, and Gorst 
behave badly and his uncle, Lord Salis- 
bury, remonstrate against their “goings 
on,’ Mr. Balfour would repudiate indig- 
nantly that he was a member ; but against 
this Lady Randolph adds that it did not 
prevent him from secretly hankering after 
the wicked three whose company had for 
him all the fascinations of forbidden fruit. 


& ite te 


very witty story is related about that 

unfortunate genius, Oscar Wilde, 

which I am sure is new to most of our 
readers :—- 


An argument arose between him and Lord 
Ribblesdale on after-dinner speeches, Mr. Wilde 
declaring that there was no subject on which 
he could not speak at a moment's notice. 
Taking him at his word Lord lRibblesdale 
holding up his glass said, “ The Queen.” ‘She 
is not a subject,’ answered Wilde as quick as 
lightning. 
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A propos of the Kaiser William I. and the 
present Emperor she writes :— 

The Emperor was a fine-looking man 
notwithstanding his age and he had that old- 
world manner which is as attractive as it is 
rare. He was full of gaiety, and chalfed some 
of the young people present. It was a mystery 
to me how he survived what he ate and drank 
although he was doing a cure. He began with 
poached eggs and went on to potted meats 
and yarious strange German dishes, added 
many cups of strong tea, and ended with 
strawberries, ices, and sweet tepid 
champagne. We talked banalities ; it 
was not very exciting. 

William II. rightly wishes to main- 
tain a proper standard, and while con- 
demning extravagance likes to see a 
dignified display. It has been reported 
that he once said apropos of his Court 
balls that ‘‘ men came for discipline and 
women for deportment.” Permission to 
dance is given only by royal order, and 
the privileged have for many days to 
rehearse the intricate steps of the 
minuets prescribed. Woe be it if they 
make any mistakes, for a dancing master 
sits aloft in a gallery recording the 
faux pas of his pupils. This may sound 
arbitrary, but there is no doubt that if 
something similar could be introduced 
at the Court of St. James the proceed- 
ings would gain in dignity as it is with 
difficulty that the majority of people 
can go through an ordinary quadrille. 


Lady. Randolph further gives a 

very interesting account of 
Boulanger, the French pretender, 
with whom she had a _ pleasant 
friendship :— 

Boulanger, notwithstanding a mili- 
tary bearing, a fierce moustache, and 
to French ideas a handsome face, gave 
one the impression of a man not quite 
sure of himself. At that moment his 
popularity was great, and the eyes of 
France—not to say of Europe—were 
turned upon him; yet he seemed unable 
to rise above his middle-class origin and 
early surroundings. ‘He talked 
little, and preferred answering questions 
to putting them. Later, when he came 
to London he dined with us several times, but 
even on better acquaintance his diffidence did 
not vanish. He was banal in conversation, 
and I cannot recall anything of interest he said 
to me. 

tt 

Lady Randolph tells of. some amusing 

experiences of viceregal life at 
Dublin, her father-in-law having suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Abercorn as Lord 
Lieutenant. ‘Old Magnificent,’ as the 
Duke of Abercorn was called, was very 
fond of effect and insisted that when he 
made his state entry into Dublin the ladies 
of his family should wear long flowing 
veils that streamed behind them as they 
drove in the procession through the streets. 
A story is told of his having the drawing- 
room stopped while he combed and 
scented his beard, disarranged by the 
chaste salutes of the débutantes, who, if 
they were sufficiently pretty, were made to 
pass the dais again, as in those days the 
Lord Lieutenant used to kiss all the 
young women presented at his court. 


ait 


ltogether there is no library which 
would not be the richer for this 
entertaining volume. Lady Randolph 
has met most of the distinguished people 
of her day and generation, and she has 
presented their characteristics in a vivid 
if somewhat disconnected manner which 
is all her own. 


* REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL- 
(Edward Arnold.) 
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THE TROUBLE IN THE BALIKANS. 


TURKISH CAVALRY QUARTERED AT MONASTIR TURKISH SOLDIERS OF THE THIRD ‘*ORDU” 


Turkey's Army, which numbers about 1,500,000 men at full strength, is composed of excellent fighting material, though the soldiers are ill fed and 
ill clothed and until recently were in a state of discontent owing to long arrears of pay 


BULGARIA’S DEFENDERS—THE MILITARY SCHOOL OF SHIPKA AT THE MANCEUVRES 


The Bulgarian Army is extraordinarily well prepared and numbers some 375,000 men. Their artillery is practically all of the French Creusot quick-firing 
type and quite up to date 


A BULGARIAN FARMER GOING TO MARKET A PRETTY BULGARIAN PEASANT GIRL 


The population of Bulgaria is nearly 3,000,000, of whom 2,900,000 are Bulgarians, descendants of a ‘‘yellow” race. Their language is similar to Russian 
and their religion that cf the Orthodox Greek Church, In Bulgaria military service is obligatory in time of war between the ages of eighteen and forty-seven 
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Gossip from Greene! 


The Haymarket Embarrassment. 

T is a case of embarras de richesse 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Some 
weeks ago when it seemed possible 
that at last the career of Lady 

Frederick could be brought to a close 
Mr. Frederick Harrison put Henry Arthur 
jones’s new comedy into rehearsal. But 
so successlul has Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
piece been since the autumn theatrical 
season commenced that it is impossible to 
withdraw it at the present time. Mean- 
‘while the actors and actresses engaged for 
the new production have been put on 
half pay, and no definite arrangements as 
to when their services will be required 
can be decided upon. When, however, 
Mr. Jones’s comedy is at last produced it 
will be found to centre round a professor 
of phrenology whose 
orations on the subject, it 
is said, will be found by 
many to be difficult of 
comprehension. The third 
act of the piece, which is 
practically a duologue 
between Miss [Ethel Irving 
and Mr. C. M. Lowne, will 
be found to contain a situa- 
tion as effective as it will 
be novel. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey is saeaheens the 
piece for Mr. Harrison, and 
everything is in such pre- 
paredness for the with- 
drawal of Lady Frederick 
that rehearsals have been 
practically suspended for 
the time being. 


“Lady Frederick ” i ‘the 
Suburbs. 
M eanwhile Miss. Mabel 
Love, who since she 
deserted musical comedy 
and pantomime has been 
earning golden opinions as 
a comédienne in the pro- 
vinces, is appearing under 
the direction of Miss Emma 
Hutchison at the Kenning- 
ton Theatre this week as 
the fascinating heroine in 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
extraordinarily — successful 
comedy. She has already 
appeared in the réle with 
much success in various 
provincial cities, and Lon- 


doners will be glad to 
renew acquaintance with 
this pretty actress who 


since her appearance with 
Mr. Tree has been far too 
seldom seen in town. 


Manchester and Miss Horniman. 
V Jhatever may be said of Manchester— 
and as a town it is not difficult to 
say some very horrid things about it—there 
is no doubt that in things musical and 
dramatic it is the most “alive” city in 
England. Like Brussels on the Continent 
the verdict of Cottonopolis is the final 
word in appreciation. Miss Horniman 
discovered this when she transferred the 
field of her labours from the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, to the now rejuvenated 
Gaiety Theatre in Manchester. With an 
“ all-star’ company she hopes to achieve 
in that city what the Court Theatre under 
the Vedrenne-Barker direction achieved in 
London. Next Monday she yee her 
latest “ discovery,” a middle-class comedy 
by Miss Gertrude Robins. 


Another Theatrical Bugbear. 
V hat influenza is as a theatrical bug- 
bear in England cholera appears 
to be in Russia. At least that is what 
can be judged from the very bitter attack 
made against the French theatre in St. 
Petersburg by the ‘ Novoe Vremya.” It 
appears that the company of French 
artistes engaged for the annual season of 
French plays. at the Theatre Michel took 
fright at playing in a city where the dread 
disease was $0 rampant. The newspapers 
retorted by calling their timidity coward- 
liness and pusillanimity. Things, in fact, 
got to such a pass that diplomatic com- 
plications were feared and a rupture in the 
Franco-Russian alliance—at least in the 
theatrical world—threatened. The French 
company retaliated by saying that no 


MISS MAUD ALLAN AT HOME 


A charming and unconventional portrait of the famous dancer at the Palace, who 
continues to “ pack the house” to overflowing nightly in addition to the usual Maud 


Allan matinées on Wednesday afternoons 


nation could be called cowards when 
during the great revolution in Russia the 
French theatrical troupe were the only 
company playing every night, and that at 
a time when all the other theatres were 
shut. To which, of course, the Russian 
critics retorted that they, the French, were 
more accustomed to revolutions than to 
cholera. 


Jolly Old Drury. 
V hen Drury Lane is full from pit to 
gallery it is one of the jolliest places 
in London. The audience can best be 
described in tons, while on the stage there 
are no qualms about stirring the feelings 
too deeply or too fully harrowing the 
imagination. Thus it is good news to note 
that The Marriages of Mayfair is proving 
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one of the really great “hits” of the 
autumn theatrical season. So much so, 
indeed, that Mr. Arthur Collins has decided 
to give three matinées a week until 
Christmas in order to cope with the great 
demand 108 seats. 


A Goatcental Success. 
rom Paris comes the welcome news 
that at last an English play has 
aclueved a really great Parisian succcss. 
This is Pinero’s comedy, His House in 
Order, literally translated as La Maison 
en Ordre. As Nina Madlle. Marthe 
Renier, one of the great French comédi- 
ennes of the future, has achieved the 
most remarkable success of ler career. 
Parisian critics even rate this comedy 
far greater than the same author’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
which had only a_succés 
destime at the Odéon a 
few years ago, and whose 
thesis was frankly incom- 
prehensible to most French 

minds, 


Coming Events, 
About Christmas Mr. 
George Edwardes 
will produce i in Manchester 
the long-talked-of Viennese 
operette, The Dollar Prin- 
cess. As principal come- 
dian he has engaged that 
versatile American, Mr. 


Richard Golden, whose 
‘ performance in The Old 
Firm at the Queen’s 


Theatre has given him such 
a wonderful London suc- 
cess. In the title-véle Miss 
Hilda Moody, who has not 
been seen in a musical 
comedy since she appeared 
in Three Little Maids, will 
make a welcome return to 
the stage. Later on, of 
course, Mr. Edwardes will 
bring The Dollar Princess 
to London. 


A New Dancer. 
A" lovers of the weirdly 
beautiful should not 
fail to see the wonderful 
Indian dances which Miss 
Ruth St. Denis is giving at 
the Scala Theatre. Her 
performance is one of the 
most fascinating things to 
be seen in London at the 
present time, and has the 
added attractiveness, too, of 
being entirely novel as well 
as a welcome variety from the inevitable 


“Salome”? dances, which have become 
too wearisome for words. The most 
beautiful of the series is undoubtedly 


‘The Mystic Dance of the Five Senses,’ 
which with the accompaniment of a 
troupe of remarkably handsome native 
Indians will certainly prove one of the 
sensations of the Dice season. 


Pure Bughen Product, 
|t was found impossible to give a 
faithful representation in French of 
Pantaloon as the characters of Harlequin, 
Columbine, and Clown are unknown in 
France. Mr. Frohman has therefore de- 
cided to present Pantaloon in English, and 
it will be produced early in October at 
the Théatre des Arts, Paris. 
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“WAL, I GUESS SHE’S JU BULLY !” 


— 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS, THE MOST POPULAR ACTRESS IN THE STATES, IN “THE JESTER” 


Miss Adams is stated to have gone into retreat in a nunnery for a rest cure 


THE TALLER 


HAVE spent a delighted hour in 

reading the little book about Anatole 

Trance which George Brandes has 

written for Mr. Heinemann’s ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Men of Letters” series. The 
book contains only 127 small pages, but 
it is a little masterpiece of communicated 
sympathy. A biographical “series” is 
apt to breed a certain formality as of a 
lexicon or encyclopzedia, but here all is 
fresh and flexible. Brandes does not 
begin with the facts of the great French 
novelist’s life. He begins as men begin 
in their talk by showing the sort of man 
France is. Now France above all things 
is a master of subtle irony. 
So Brandes begins by 

telling us that France 
is the only man who could 


have written certain things 
in the way of irony, things 


like and then he 
gives examples. The 
palate is at once tickled 
and curiosity ~ excited. 


France wrote of one of his 
characters: “‘She was the 
widow of four husbands, 
a dreadful woman, sus- 
pected of everything except 
of having loved — conse- 


quently “honoured — and 
respected.” There is only 
one man, says Brandes, 


who can have written this. ! 
“Tt jestingly indicates the 
fact that society forgives 
woman everything except 
a passion, and communi-, 
cates this observation to 
the reader as it were with 
a gentle nudge.” 
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Of! Nature’s ways. France 
writes: ‘‘ We should 
not love Nature, for she is 
not lovable; but neither 
should we hate her, for she 
is not deserving of hatred. 
She is everything. It is very 
difficult to be everything. 
It results in terrible heavy- 
handedness and awkward- 
ness.” There is only one 
nan, says Brandes, “‘ who 
would excuse Nature for 
her indifference to us 
human beings in_ these 
words: ‘It is very difficult 
to be everything.’ ” 


Or of the best of Anatole France’s 

feats of irony is thus led up to by 
Professor Brandes: “Few are so pic- 
turesque in their satire as he. Others 
have used the phrase, equality before the 
law—that means equality before the laws 
which the well-to-do have made for the 
poor and men for women. Others have 
maintained that the ideal of justice would 
be an inequality before the law adjusted 
to the differences between individuals. 
Others have said, if there is inequality 
in law itself, where is equality to be 
found? 

“But there isonly one man who can 
have written, ‘The law in its majestic 
equality forbids the rich as well as the 
poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the 
streets, and to steal bread.’ 

“This one man is Anatole France.” 


ut when he comes to biographical fact 
M. Brandes is just as charming in his 
treatment of the greatest of living French 
writers. Unlike Daudet, Zola, Maupas- 
sant, Renan, and many other of his con- 
temporaries, Anatole France is a pure 
Parisian. He was born in those tall old 
riverside streets of Paris which some of us 
know so well, and which France calls “ the 
adopted country of all men of intellect 
and taste.” France’s novels are full of 
old bookstalls and booksellers. *T was 
brought up,” he says, “on the quays 
where the old books form part of the 
landscape. The Seine was my delight. 


“THE PROMISE OF SPRING”—BY PROFESSOR SEEGAR 


Which has aroused great enthusiasm in German artistic circles 


I admired the river, which by day mirrored 
the sky and bore boats on its ‘breast, by 
night decked itself with jewels and 
sparkling Howets 


Since new books are many, and my space 

small, I must switch the reader from 
old Paris to our own old London, whose 
anecdotal history has of late years 
attracted so many writers and publishers. 
I am glad to see that the house of Cassell 
(whose long out-of-print ‘Old and New 
London” gave them a kind of vested inte- 
rest in this field) are again revealing London 
to its people. Personally I should have 
liked to see a new edition of “Old and 
New London” with photographic illus- 
trations instead of the old wood blocks. 
However, the wisdom of Belle Sauvage 
Yard has decreed an entirely new work. 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


**7T ondon Town, Past and Present,” is. 


itstitle. It is to be issued in twenty- 

Six go elit) parts. A very handsome 
beginning has been made, the illustrations 
being particularly good and well choser, 
In his new album of irresponsible humour, 
“Biography for Beginners,’ Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton has this opposite a drawing :— 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, ‘I am going to dine with some men. 

If anybody calls 

Say I am designing St. Paul’s.’ 
Not the least interesting pages in the first 
part of “ London Town, Past and Present,” 
are those in which the author, Mr. W. W. 
Hutchings, discovers Wren, 
“designing St. Paul's.” 


mong other things Mr. 
Hutchings relates a 
good story of one of Wren’s 
most useful artists named 
Wood. This clever young 
wood-carver had come up 
from Sudbury hoping to 
find work in London that 
would enable him to marry 
the girl of his choice. Re-~ 
pulsed by one of Wren’s 
foremen he still haunted 
the cathedral works, and 


at last was noticed by 
Wren, who asked him 
what he could carve. The 


poor youth, in his awe of 
the great man, could only 
stammer that he had been 
used to carving trouglis. 
““Troughs!”” was the 
master’s reply, ‘then carve 
me a sow and pigs and 
bring it to me this day 
week.” 


ondon landladies have. 
done their lodgers 
many a good turn. Wood's 
landlady advised him to 
take Sir Christopher at his 
word. He spent his last 
guinea on a suitable block 
of wood and carved into 
pigs night and day. When 
he appeared again at St. 
Paul’s, says Mr. Hutchings, 
“Wren looked at the piece 
and engaged the young 
man on the spot, and a few 
minutes later he handed 
the astonished youth ten 
golden guineas, at which 
price a frien! of his had 
bought the group, adding 
for his own part an apology for having 
been unduly sceptical of the artist’s talent. 
For seven years Wood plied his craft in 
the cathedral, and it is pleasant to know 
that he made enough money to secure the 
desire of his heart.” 


A capital little book—the fruits of 

master mind—at 1s. is Sir E. Ray 
Lankesters “From an Easy Chair” 
(Constable). The papers it contains are 
reprinted from ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph” 
and range with pleasing fariety Over 
“Scares and W onders,” * Diamonds,” 
“Monkeys and Fleas,” “The Common 
House Fly and others,’ “ Reminiscences 
of Lord Kelvin,” “ Votes for Women,” 
etc., with the emphasis on the “etc.” In 
brief, scientific small talk of the best 
type. 
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THE REPROOF CLERICAL. By Will Owen. 


os 


yale 


The Vicar (goaded at last into complaining): Now | want you to realise that | require the milk for dietary purposes and not 
for christenings 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MADAM,—Individuality is 
said to be the salt of life, and 
no one can deny that there is 
much that shows distinction both 

in your career and characteristics. First, 
you founded a new social era, for you 
were the earliest and by far the most 
famous of the much-advertised ‘ pro- 
fessional beauties.” _ And most of us make 
shift with one name, but you have no 
fewer than three cognomens. All the 
world knows you as Mrs. Langtry; you 
used to appear on the turf as ‘“ Mr. 


Jersey”; and your legal style and 
title is now Lady De Bathe. Then 


you show sense and spirit in the way 
you state your age without fear or 
favour, for as we know the average 
woman. likes to keep this fact in the 
background, and one of the disabili- 
ties of a titled lady is that the date ol 
her birth often appears in “ Debrett.’ 
But you have kept youth and beauty 
and can afford to face facts, and the 
year of your birth, 1852, appears in 
more than one book of reference. 

Well, you began life as a clergy- 
man’s daughter ; your father was the 
late Rev. W. C. Le Breton, Dean. of 
Jersey, and you owned the prosaic 
birth names of Emily Charlotte. 
Your mother, Mrs. Le Breton, is, | 
believe, still alive, and has been for 
many long years one of the best- 
known and best-liked residents on 
the island. And in that far-off time 
she is said to have presided over 
what was well known as rather a 
riotous family, for the Le Breton 
boys aud girls were said to be hot- 
tempered little creatures and full of 
animal spirits, and as may be guessed 
were much given to madcap per- 
formances, Even now old Jersey 
ladies still recount how the future 
Mrs, Langtry would often appear 
with distinct marks of an affray on 
her face and person. But even in 
those young days you plainly showed 
some of your coming tastes and 
characteristics. You were even then 
devoted to horses and to riding and 
saved up your pence to buy a racehorse, 
which as bad luck would have it never 
turned out a winner. Then in 1874 you 
met Mr. Langtry and married, and for a 
few years there 1s silence. 

Now it was, I think, about 1878 when 
you first daw ned upon our social universe. 
The story goes that one night you went 
alone to the play and an obliging neigh- 
bour in the next stall—a man—lent his 
opera glass or gave you some slight assist- 
ance. Much struck by your beauty and 
charm he presented you to his wife, 
and the next evening you—an unknown 
stranger—were dining with an earl and 
countess, the late Lord Wharncliffe and 
Lady Wharuclilfe, at Wharncliffe House, 
Curzon Street. If I mistake not this 
dinner, or one that followed soon after, is 
mentioned in Lady Randolph Churchill’s 
delightful reminiscences which have 
appeared in the pages of an American 
contemporary. At that time you used 
to wear a plain black dinner gown—said 
to have been your only and this 
simple frock and the radiant charms of 
its Owner seem to have much impressed 
the onlookers of the period. 

However, these homely days soon 
came to an end, and yourself and your 
beauty became a household word on two 
continents. A famous artist painted your 
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portrait as ‘‘The Jersey Lily,’ and his 
picture was the craze of the moment in 
art circles and at the Royal Academy. 

As I said before, you made an epoch 
in our social history ; and outside events 
—even the trend of the times—seemed 
to help towards your deification. At this 
same moment the newspaper press began to 
wake from its sober sleep of centuries, to 
take note of things social, and to do a bit 
of advertisement. So you were written 
up, your gowns were described, your 


Lafayette 


LADY DE BATHE 


movements chronicled; in fact, you were 
duly paragraphed. And articles of dress 
were named after you; we had Langtry 
hats and bonnets, Langtry boas, and 
Langtry parasols, and the London crowd 
ran after your carriage in the streets and 
people stood on chairs in Hyde Park to 
see you pass, whether walking or driving. 

Then those were the days ‘when society 
women’s photographs were sold in shop 
windows both in town and country, and 
needless to say yours went off by the 
million. But you shared these honours— 
or a part of them—with several other 
bygone celebrities. Of these were Mrs. 
Luke Wheeler—now no more--and Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West, mother of Princess Pless 
and the Duchess of Westminster. And 
old folks‘declare that the two favourite 
pictures of the period were one of your- 
self dipping your shapely hands into a 
bowl of water with goldfish and another 
of Mrs. Coruwallis-West dressed in a fur 
coat and cap and portrayed in a heavy 
snowstorm. 

Now a word must be said as to your 
rare beauty and your one-time social 
prominence. Miss Ellen Terry again states 
a salient fact when she says that your 
good looks, even in their prime, were not 
of the showy order. Your hair was—then 
—dark brown; you had and have deep 
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—_lLady De Bathe. 


grey eyes and a clear, creamy skin, or, as 
someone aptly described it, a “ magnolia- 
tinted complexion.” But to my mind 
one of your chief beauties lies in your 
perfectly-formed throat and splendid neck 
and shoulders, and you own the grace 
ef a frank manner, walk well, and in those 

days had the supreme charm of youthful 
freshness. So you came, saw, and con- 
quered, and were soon in the innermost 
set in smart society. It is an open secret 
that you received notice and favour from 
exalted quarters, and as a result were 
safe to be seen at the best balls and 


dinners and at every Court enter- 
tainment. 
In the summer of 1881 you 


appeared on the stage of the Hay- 
market Theatre after having been 
duly coached in the art of acting by 
Mrs. Labouchere. As to your powers 
as an actress | will be silent, but you 
worked hard, had a lovely diction, 
and scored the usual success of 

handsome face and a popular per- 


sonality. Since those days you have 
travelled far, have been much in 
New York, and became a_ natu- 


ralised American. And some years 
ago you took to the turf, became 
“Mr. Jersey,’ and are now a well- 
known owner and a familiar figure 
at every smart race meeting. Hearty 
congratulations, too, on the success 
you have enjoyed this season. 
Somehow one does not associate 
your ladyship with domestic life, but 
all the same you have been twice a 
wife and are the mother of one 
charming married daughter. In 1899 
you wedded the debonair Mr. Hugo 


De Bathe, commonly known as 
“Shuggy,” who succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1907. Your 


second wedding was a quiet allair 
and took place in your old home, 
the island of Jersey. And the cere- 
mony was witnessed by your young 
daughter, then Miss Jeanne Langtry 
and now Mrs. Jan Malcolm, wife of a 
rich and well-placed Scotsman. 

Well, my lady, you have had a 
record career, and before this letter winds 
up I must write a few of my reflections. 
Most of us know the old saw, *‘ The nearer 
the church, the further from God,” and this 
plain-spoken proverb seems to apply with 
some aptness to the children of clergy- 
men. For no one can deny that the boys 
and girls of a parson’s family are often 
cilted with brains, looks, a soaring ambi- 
tion, and more than a spice of worldliness. 
But in saying this I mean no disrespect to 
your charming self, for clergymen’s children 
have played a notable part in the world’s 
history. Two parsons’ daughters now 
wear strawberry leaves—the “Duchess. of 
Bedford and Mary Duchess of Sutherland— 
and of clergymen’s ssons who have made 
their mark. may be mentioned the late 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
and Lord Curzon of Kedleston. In fact,, 
clergymen’s sons and daughters can claim 
more than their share of fame and notoriety 
in this world.—With due gratitude, my 
dear lady, for the pleasure and amusement 
you have caused in the exercise of your 
beauty and wit, believe me your sincere: 
admirer, Canpipa. 


NEXT WEEK, 
THE COUNTESS OF LONDESBOROUGH.. 
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“MR. JERSEY” ON THE COURSE. 


LADY DE BATHE (MR. JERSEY) 


The lady to whom our Open Letter is addressed is seen giving instructions to her jockey. On the right is Lord Dalmeny 
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Little 


HE gentle art or practice of smiling 
is in future to be taught in the 
public schools of America.’ I under- 
stand that the smile which is aimed 

at (I do not mean which people throw 
things at, but the smile which is desired by 
the American Education Department) is one 
that is ingratiatory, disputes alluring. 
It is far removed from the grin of the buffoon 
who pushes his foolish face through a horse 
collar at a fair, nor has it anything in 
common with the icy sneer of the villain 
on the stage. On the contrary, what 
America wants to introduce for commercial 
purposes is the smile which is seen to 
perfection on the face of the West- ae 
shopwalker. It is pensive - yet! brigl 
deferential but not too humble, sy m- 
pathetic and yet not familiar. 
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Smiles and Laughter. 
he smile may be described as incipient 
laughter. Of course it may never 
reach fruition, but it belongs to the same 
family or classification. Milton recognises 
this when he mentions “ wreathéd smiles’’ 
as leading up to “laughter holding both 
his sides.” It happens that just of late 
much has been said about laughter, its 
character and its cause, by learned men 
and.others. For instance, I observe that 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has said that he 
hopes that all people who see a prime 
minister sit on his hat would laugh— 
a remark which deserves, nay, which 
demands, a little further consideration. 


Mr. Chesterton’s Mistake. 


o doubt Mr. Chesterton knows much 
about laughter. He has inspired it 
in others often, and those who have had 
the advantage of hearing Mr. Chesterton 
himself laughing are not likely to forget 
the experience. ‘There is a suggestion of 
an elemental disturbance about the per- 
formance, something of the earthquake or 
a:genial volcano. But while he may know 
much about laughter Mr. Chesterton has 
little acquaintance with practical politics 
if he advises all men to laugh at a prime 
minister who sits on his hat. If one of the 
minor ministers were to be caught by 
Mr. Asquith doing this thing I imagine 
there would soon be a reconstruction of the 
Government, for Prime Mini ters are apt to 
be austere men, and the young and aspiring 
politician w ho laughs at them (as apart 
from ‘their jokes) must see to it that he is 
not found out. 


What is Laughter? 
monster of erudition after wrestling 


with the question I have set forth 
lias informed mankind that :— 

Laughter is a peculiar agitation of the body 
as it were, an organic titillation, which rising 
suddenly and irresistibly affects at once the 
face and the throat, the thorax and the 
abdomen. 


From this we may conclude that men 
who are plentifully endowed with face 
and throat, with thorax and abdomen, 
laugh on a noble scale. They laugh like 


Niagara or the Atlantic, or Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. That is evident—painfully 


evident sometimes—to the least observant 
of men. But the pundit who produced 
that definition of laughter has added that 
while the corporeal’ phenomenon is so 
simple, the nature of the mental state and 
of the object by which it is produced is 
more complicated. 


i 
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Why Do we Laugh? 
nd now I come to a question which 
has caused wise men of all ages to 
argue and to join issue with each other. 
There is a general consensus of opinion 
that we laugh because something is, or 
seems to us to be, ridiculous ; but that only 
puts the i inquiry fone step further back. It 
leads us to ask, Why is a thing ridiculous ? 
Aristotle has said that the ridiculous is 
some error in truth, and Kant maintains 
that the ridiculous arises from the sudden 
conversion into nothing of a long-raised 
and highly-wrought expectation. This 
explains why it is so easy to raise a laugh 
in the House of Commons, a place in 
which they are notoriously given to 
indulging in apparently unreasoning 
cullaws. 


THE RIGHT HON. HERBERT GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Who was recently severely criticised as a limpet 

to office by a north-country Liberal paper, which 

went on to say that the Government with an eye 

to a stronger man in his place had twice offered 
him a peerage, which he had refused 


A Word for the Members. 
People are apt to upbraid our legislators 
for this tendency, quoting perchance 
Goldsmith’s line about the loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind. This “is 
unkind and unphilosophical, for if we 
accept Aristotle’s dictum about an error 
in truth being ridiculous, where is the 
ridiculous brought home to men more 
often than in the House of Commons, 
where such errors are common? And, 
again, look at Kant’s remark about the 
sudden conversion into nothing of a long- 
raised and highly-wrought expectation 
being ridiculous. Are not these sudden 
conversions brought constantly before our 
worthy members? Of course they are; 
hence their proneness to laughter. ‘So, 
sir,” said Boswell to Johnson, “you laugh 
at schemes of political improvement,” and 
Johnson replied, “ Why, sir, most schemes 
of political improvement are very laugh- 
able things.” 
ci tt at 

Tommy Hobbes’s View. 

ven Thomas Hobbes, author of ‘‘ The 

Leviathan,’ cynically describes 

laughter as :— 

The source of laughter is a sudden glory 
arising from conception of some eminency in 


ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others. 
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By S. L. 
© Hughes. 
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The Danger of Laughter. 
hat is to say, Mr. T. Hobbes thought 
he was a very much finer fellow than 
his next-door neighbour, and the sudden 
glory arising from the conception of his 
own eminency used to make him laugh 
consumedly. There is, however, danger in 
such demonstrations if the neighbour is 
strong and irascible, and if he knows what 
you are doing and why you are doing it. 


tt ate 


The Solemnity of Primitive Man. 
D: Robert Jones has recently been 
lecturing on “Insanity, Wit, and 
Humour,” and he holds that “the nearer 
we come to primitive man and the farther 
we go back in the history of the human 
race the more grave and serious do we 
find man to be and the less his disposition 
to be merry.” In the more remote ages 
the funny man was put to death; and 
there is much to be said for such a course 
of procedure. At one time our ancestors 
inhabited caves, which they shared with 
the hairy thinoceros and the mammoth, 
and the man who could find anything to 
laugh about in such conditions must have 
been meutally deficient. Hence le was 
attended to with a flint axe or something 
of the sort. There is something positively 
indecent in the notion of a man laughing 
when pigging it between a hairy rhinoceros 
and a mammoth. 


Charles Lamb’s View. 


amb is a safer guide in these things 
than Hobbes, and he enlarged upon 
the solemnity of primitive man long before 
the day of Dr. Robert Jones. He traced 
the dawn of cheerfulness to the introduc- 
tion of the candle, saying in a well-known 
passage that will bear requotation :— 
What savage, unsocial nights must our 
ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and 
unillumined fastnesses! They must have lain 
about and grumbled at one another in the 
dark. What repartees could have passed when 
you must have felt about for a smile and 
handled a neighbour's cheek to be sure that he 
understood it. This accounts for the serious- 
ness of the elder poetry. 


There is sound sense as:well as playful 
fancy in this. What chance could a man 
have who had to follow up a joke by 
pawing the other fellow’s face in order to 
detect a grin? He would probably get a 
retort from the fist of his victim. 
s a rod 

Servile Laughter. 
N uch of the laughter in the world is of 

the nature of a tribute paid to 
authority. It is the ‘‘ counterfeited glee” 
mentioned by the poet.- When a magis- 
trate jokes in court the roar of laughter 
that follows is really a demonstration in 
favour of law and order. And when a 
front-bench man ventures to go so far as 
to be facetious (as they will, alas, all too 
often) and he looks round on his faithful 
followers, their simulated amusement is 
really a display of loyalty amounting at 
times to heroism. All this may be “dis- 
missed as servile laughter—not the real 
thing at all. It is at such times that the 
full force of Shelley’s words comes home 
to one :— 


Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 


Tor if pain mingles with sincere laughter, 
imagine the agony that is associated with 
that which so far from being sincere is 
sham and shoddy—the mere margarine of 
amusement. 
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A MUTUAL SURPRISE. By G. Belcher. 


Jones (who has discovered his housekeeper helping herself): Mrs, Binks, | am surprised ! 
Mrs. Binks: So am |, sir; | thought as you was hout 
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old in 


WEALTHY engineer, who boasts 
of having won his position by 
sheer hard work and dogged per- 
severance, recently had built a 

very fine place in the country, where he 
had carried out many pet constructive 
projects. One day he was visited there by 
an old friend. The visitor had so much 
difficulty in pushing open the front gate 
that he spoke about it. 

“You ouglit to see to that gate,” said 
he. “A man of your genius should not 
have a gate that is so hard to open.” 

“You don’t understand the reason, old 
man,” said the engineer. “That gate 
communicates with the water tank on the 
roof, and every person who comes through 


A good story is told of a well-known 
prima donna who recently called for 
her letters at a post office in New York. 

“Have you any evidence of identity?” 
said the clerk. 

“No. Unfortunately I have left my 
cards at home. But it is all right; Iam 
Madame ——. the prima donna.” 

“T’'m afraid we must have some other 
evidence,” returned the clerk. ‘Any lady 
could say that.” 

“Yes, but any lady could not prove it. 
Just listen.” 

The applicant lifted up her voice and 
sang a cadenza with such brilliant effect 
that every door in the office opened and 
half-a-hundred heads popped out. The 
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ome years ago when Weedon Gros- 
smith was playing Lord Arthur 
Pomeroy in A Pantomime Rehearsal he 
once had an amusing experience. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, who was playing with 
him, relates: “I was in my dressing-room 
when I heard Grossmith’s voice shouting, 
‘Brandon, Brandon, come and make these 
beggars stop.’ From the tone I concluded 
that the case was pretty urgent, so I 
hurried down, and there was Grossmith 
dressed for Lord Arthur, eyeglass, bouton- 
nieve and all, struggling in the embrace 
of two big stage carpenters, who were 
hustling him out of doors. ‘What is the 
matter?’ said I, catching one of the men 
by the shoulder. : 


TRUE OPTIMISM—Gouty One: Well, thank Heaven I’m not a centipede - 


it pumps up four gallons of water, while 
by throwing open my park for two or three 
hours on Sunday to the public I get a 
sufficient supply to last me through the 
week.” : 
% & a 
n the days when it was more or less 
usual for the younger son to go into 
the Church one of these young men had 
charge of an outlying chapel. A Sunday 
or two after his ordination he found him- 
self in the afternoon with the sermon in 
his pocket that he had preached there 
in the morning, and so the unfortunate 
curate had to give it over again. He 
began after service to make profuse apolo- 
gies to the clerk, when that functionary 
politely stopped him by saying :— 
Lor’ bless ’ee, Master Charles, don’t 
‘ee take on so. We never listens to 


” 


ce. 


clerk waited until she had finished. Then 
he simply said :— 

“Thank you. Here are vour letters.” 

* % Bs 
certain well-known millionaire famous 
for his tight-fistedness left London 

recently at midnight ina sleeping car for 
the north. In the morning when he was 
awakened he saw a stranger opposite him. 

“Excuse me,” said the stranger, ‘may 
I ask if you are rich?” 

Somewhat surprised the millionaire 
replied that he was tolerably well to do. 

“May I ask,’’ continued the stranzer, 
“how rich you are?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I suppose I 
have several hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Well,” went on the stranger, “if I 
were as rich as you and snored as loudly 
1 should take a whole car so as not to 
interrupt the sleep of others.” 
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“«We're putting this fellow outside,’ 
he firmly replied. ‘ We don’t allow swells 
inside our stage door.’ 

“T explained, and I’m alraid I laughed. 
But I don’t know whether Grossmith saw 
the fun or not.” 


lady was staying at a hotel at 

Biarritz a short time ago, and her 
maid wrote an account of her doings 
to a butler friend in England. The 
reply came in due course, the butler 
having carefully copied the address from 
the hotel paper, and the inscription on 
the envelope appeared, “ Miss Brown, tlie 
Blank Hotel, Biarritz, France, Electri- 
cité, Accenseur, Table d’héte,”’ the writer 
evidently believing the detailed advan- 
tages of the hotel to be part of the 
address. 
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THE CULT OF THE CAPTIVE RAITE 
By G KE. Studdy. 


Our prophetic artist has conjured up the above vision that may greet cur eyes in the near future. Colonel Cody, as a matter of fact, has been flying in 
very much the same way. being towed by a man-o’-war instead of a motor. “If a warship can rush through the water trailing a high-flying kite behind 
her,” argues our artist, ‘‘the feat should be possible for a motor car” 
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SPECIAL HUNTING SECTION 


Some Prominent Persomalities who will 
soon be in Evidence in the “ Shires.” 


A POPULAR MASTER WITH THE COTTESMORE 


Lord Lonsdale, master of the Cottesmore, and some of the pack On left Lord Osborne Beauclerk and on right Captain the Hon. R. Robertsor. 


Barrett, Southwell 


LADIES FIRST—DIANAS OF THE COTTESMORE 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE “SHIRES ”’—continued. 


LORD CHARLES BENTINCK SOME OF THE COTTESMORE FIELD 
A fine snapshot of the popular master of the Blankney, the famous Lincoln- Mr. John Gretton, M.P., looking towards the Duchess of Newcastle, who is 
shire pack laughing. Captain Burns Hartopp, ex-master of the Quorn (on foot) 


WITH THE RUFFORD—A KILL AT WARNER WOOD 


Barrett, Southwell 


SOME - WELL-KNOWN MEMBERS OF .THE BELVOIR J ‘ AN EARLY START 


The first three figures, reading from left to right, are: Captain Ellison, Lady Ileen Campbell, the Duke of Newcastle, and (on horseback) 
Mr. Griffiths, and Mrs. Griffiths Mr. H. Peake 
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“FOR WE'LL ALL GO 


eae ’ 


Aaa eee ert 


PERSONALITIES OF A FAM 


The above photograph, which was taken at the end of last season, comprises the chief members of the famous Fitzwilliam Hounds, of whom Lord Fitzwilliam is the preset! ® 


bowler hat is Major Peacock ; Captain Kent is immediately in front of the first pillar with the Hon. Mrs. Smith (in fur jacket) almost directly below him. Next to her (in a he 
Fitzwilliam, with his hands crossed. The lady in the long light coat is the Hon. Mrs. Huntsman, who is standing next to Captain 0 


ry 


j 
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Barrett, Southwell 


WS PACK—THE FITZWILLIAM 


er, 


@ Looking from left to right, the fourth figure is Mr. Beevor ; the lady in the riding habit standing in front of him is Mrs. Peake. Standing behind her on the third step in a 
: (in ay Is the Hon. G, Monckton. Next to him, on the first step, is Lady Galway with her husband, Lord Galway, on her immediate right; and then comes the master, Lord 
a huntsman’s cap), who in turn is next to Mrs. Otter, while many other celebrities of the hunt may be observed in the background 
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HOW TO ENJOY 
LIQUEUR BRANDY. 
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Warm the glass in the palm of 

your hand so that the gentle 
heat encourages the more timid 
perfumes, just as the sun's rays 
entice the scent from a flower 
which gives but a faint fragrance 
in the cool dawn. And before | 
you taste the Brandy hesitate for 


a moment to enjoy the wonderful 
Hennessy bouquet. It springs from 
the Brandy nestling at the bottom of this \ 
glass as naturally as the scent from the 
chalice of a flower. For Hennessy knows 
no borrowed perfume ; it merely suggests 
the May vine blossoms. But be sure the 
Brandy is Hennessy. For by warming the 
glass which contains poor Brandy you can 


no more coax a perfume than the sun can 
conjure scent from 
withered flowers. 


HENNESSY PpLeEASE 
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10) 
LIGHT. 


SO NEAT. 
SO DAINTY. 


Invisible 
“Fairy” 
Eyeglasses 


It is the Little Fairy 
Patent which makes them 
superior to all others. 


FAIRY EYEGLASSES 
are practically invisible 
revealing the natural 
beauty of the eyes and 
giving the wearer a pleas- 
ing alertness of expression. 


7 Days’ Free Trial 
Write for Dainty Fairy 


booklet, and afterwards, 
if you wish, we will send 
you a pair on approval 
for seven days’ free trial. 


Any Good Optician 


Will show you a pair, 
but you must insist upon 
the Fairy Patent because 
they are the only rimless 
eyeglasses which give abso- 
lute satisfaction in wear. 


DOLLOND 


& Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Opticians 


To Members of the Royal Family, 
The Empress of Russia, The King of 
Spain, The Emperor of Chiaa, &c. 


223, OXFORD STREET, W., 
35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 
5, NORTHUMBERLAND AY., W.C, 
62, OLD BROAD ST., E.C., 
LONDON, 
AND ALL OPTICIANS. 


Specially made by 


Maspero Fréres 


ot Cairo, 


for 


the Cigarette Smoker 


of Delicate Taste. 
Delightfully Mild and 


-Aromatic. 
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ROYAL ror ANIMALS 


SEE THE ELLIMAN EFA.BOOK. 


UNIVERSAL For HUMAN USE 


SEETHE ELLIMAN RE.P BOOK. 
= Se SSSR = 


| oS Se 


"| 


In Three Sizes: 
8/-, 7/-, and 5/- per 100. 
Of all High-class Tobacconists 
and Leading Hotels. 
London Office: 86, Strand. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


OAR 
Sold everywhere, 1/17 per bax 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS & LONDON BANKS 


The New Prospectus just issued by the Mercantile Bank of 
London, Ltd., deals very fully and minutely with the increased 
benefits and advantages that can now bz secured by Country 
Customers with London Banks. ‘The question of Current Accounts 
for small Traders is dealt with, also the vexed point of interest 
on deposits. A new departure. on the part of London Banks, i.c., 


GUARANTEED BANKERS’ CHEQUES 


is fully discussed and explained, and a chapter devoted to Banking 
Profits and the Public is well worth the careful perusal of those who 
have banking accounts or contemplate opening a banking account 
in London. 


@Q@avory & Moore's 
BEST FOOD 


The early use of Savory & Moore's Food saves 
parents much trouble, anxiety, and expense, as 
even the most delicate infants invariably thrive 
on it from the first. A Special Large Trial Tin 
will be sent post free for 6d. by SAVORY & 
MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 143, New 
Bond Street, London. 


A copy of this prospectus will be forwarded post free on mentioning THE TATLER 


To the Secretary, THE MERCANTILE BANK OF LONDON, Ltd., 


Established 16 years. KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
——————___ 


Glen Alvalitinmitvan 


NO TWO ALIKE. 
Per packet SE of 6 Labels, 


Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers, 
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CIRCUS GIRL—continued. 


light weight I arranged with him to come up 
and have a ride on Circus Girl (as I made up 
my mind to call her) and to jump her in the 
show for me. 

That show at Mullingar was undoubtedly 
the turning point of my fortunes.- Circus Girl 
won quite a lot of money—first prize in her 
own class for four-year-old fillies, which was 
£10, and two firsts in the jumping competitions, 
£7 and £5 respectively—so I felt very rich indeed 
when the show was over. I was also interested 
to see again the young man of the bog episode 
amongst the judges, and he seemed to remember 
me quite well and to be pleased to be introduced 
when he came to talk to the canon alter his 
labours in the ring. 

“By the way, Miss Desmond,” he asked, “is 
that mare of yours which carried off so many 
prizes to-day the animal you rescued on the bog 
some months ago?” 

On hearing that it was he remarked enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ By Jove! what a topper she’s going 
to turn out; you will have a ripping hunter in 
her next winter.” 

“Tam afraid I shan’t,” I replied mournfully. 
“T cannot afford to keep a hunter and I am 
already looking out for a good home for her.” 

Captain Sartoris, who by the way was the 
new master of the hounds who took over the 
country just after our break up at Desmond Hall, 
said, ‘‘ Well, I know my sister wants another 
horse this year and I should think your mare 
would suit her down to the ground, and you 
will know that she is in good hands. In fact, if 
you wish to sell her to-day I will buy her for 
Ethel, but she will be home herself before the 
Dublin show if you don’t mind waiting.” 

OF course I was charmed to get such a home 
for Circus Girl, and also to have her for three 
weeks longer, and said so. 

After the show at Mullingar Captain Sartoris 
was a frequent visitor at the rectory, and we 


were excellent friends by the time his sister 
arrived home. 

She proved to be as friendly and charming 
as he, and we had many delightful rides togethez. 
She was very pleased with Circus Girl and bought 
her for the sum of £200, which I considered 
absurdly high, but her brother anda vet. from 
Mullingar fixed the price and would not hear of 
taking her for less. 

When the great Irish show at Ballsbridge 
was over the Westmeath Hounds settled down 
steadily to the business of cub-hunting, and 
Ethel Sartoris insisted on my going to stay with 
them at Westmanstown Park for a month of 
this delightful sport. After a great:deal of per- 
suasion I went, and I need not say I enjoyed 
myself. Those early-morning gallops were simply 
indescribable ; exhilarating and invigorating to 
a degree that no one who has not at some time 
or other indulged in the sport of kings can 
possibly understand. 

I felt quite like my old self as I found Circus 
Girl waiting for me, and with characteristic 
generosity my host insisted that I should have 
the mare all the time I was with them, and now 
that she was getting into good hard-fed condition 
she proved an ideal mount. 

As the end of September approached the 
Sartorises begged me to stay with them until 
Christmas and have some regular hunting in 
my father’s old country. Iwas sorely tempted 
to do it but felt I really must go. In the first 
place I was perfectly fit and well now and had 
no excuse for not resuming work, and also, 
though I hardly liked to acknowledze it even 
to myself, I was growing very much fonder of 
Captain Sartoris than was good for my peace 
of mind. 

This discovery was so alarming that I stuck 
to Ethel like a shadow for the last few days of 
my stay at Westmanstown, never by any chance 
allowing myself to be alone with her brother. 


At first he seemed annoyed and hurt by my 
behaviour, which worried me a.good deal as he 
had been so awfully kind ‘to me ;) afterwards, 
though, he seemed to take no notice of it and I 
felt less uncomfortable. 

The last evening of my stay, however, he 
came up to the drawing-room alter dinner saying 
to his sister, ‘‘ Ethel, I believe your dressmaker is 
downstairs and wants to see you.” 

As soon as the door closed he came oyer to 
me and said very gravely, “ Hilda, why lave you 
avoided me lately; is it because you know I 
love you?” 

I could hardly believe it. Brilliant, wealthy, 
popular Captain Sartoris speaking to me, a 
penniless girl, like this. 

Of course, I did the silliest thing I could 
and burst out crying, but in the end I confessed 
my uneasiness was not caused because I thought 
that Jack loved me but because I knew I loved 
Jack. 

“Now, darling, you must put out of your head 
once and for all any idea of leaving us. There 
is nothing to wait for; you are already out of 
mourning, and we sliall get married at once. 
By the way, sweetheart, of course you know that 
Ethel is engaged to the adjutant of my old 
regiment, but perhaps you don’t know that he 
wants herto marry him at Christmas as they 
may soon be ordered abroad; so you see you 
will have to come and look after me.” 

Well, Jack was a young man who usually 
got his own wavy, and early in November we were 
quietly married. 

I'thel’s wedding present to me was the bonny 
brown mare that was the source of all my good 
fortune, as even Jack acknowledges he might 
not have felt sufficient interest in the girl at the 
rectory that first eventful day if she had not 
been the owner of the winner of three first prizes 
at the Mullingar Horse Show. 

THE END 


low to Guard Against 
Infectious Disease. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson's latest contribution to the litera- 
ture of science places us in possession of all the facts 
concerning a discovery of extraordinary medical value. 
For years past physicians haye demanded of chemical 
science some means of superseding the gargle—that 
clumsy, unpleasant and inefficient method of destroying 
germs in the mouth, throat aud pharynx. ‘‘ That which 
science has searched for,’ says Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
“‘is a substance which in the first place shall destroy 
microbes, In the second place, which shall exert no 
injurious effect, either in the mouth itself or on the body 
at large. In the third place, it must be presented so that 
it can be used at any time without trouble or incon- 
venience.” A substance possessing all these qualities 
is now sold by every chemist under the name of 
“Formamint Wulfing.” 


The extraordinary interest in this discovery to the 
general public lies in the fact that in evolving the means 
of filling the place of what will henceforward be the 
unnecessary gargle, science has given to the world a 
substance harmless to the body, yet powerful as a des- 
troyer of the germs of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
zymotic ailments, and indeed almost all diseases which 
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Look WELL, and you will 
look your BEST, 


THE GOOD:EFFECTS or 


Y PLASMON 
COCOA 


are NEVER lost to you. There is NONE 
nicer, NONE so good for you. 


“£10 times more nutritious than ordinary cocoa,.’’— 


Of all Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 


9d., 1/4 & 2/6. 


Write to PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B 148), Farringdon Street, 1A Ch 
for full particulars about Plasmon preparations, and a free 
copy of the Plasmon Cookery Book. 


arise from microbes inhaled into and developed in the 
mouth. 


The vast importance of the discovery of such a medi- 

cament is apparent when we reflect upon Dr. Andrew 
Wilson's assertion that ‘‘ few people appreciate the fact 
that, as the gateway of the body, the mouth is _per- 
petually receiving microbes, not merely from the air we 
breathe and the food we consume, but also from the 
water we drink. The heat of the mouth converts the 
mouth-cavity into a kind of a bodily hot-house, of a kind 
very favourable to the development of germ-growth. . . 
It needs no argument to show that a septic condition of 
the mouth is liable to infect the food which is consumed, 
and so to produce digestive disturbances of a serious 
character.” 


Now Dr. Andrew Wilson is no idle alarmist. His 
description of the mouth as a hot-house for germ-growth 
is obviously introduced only that we may the more clearly 
understand and appreciate the importance and value of 
this substance, which, he tells us, ‘‘science has recently 
succeeded in producing, and which is capable of act- 
ing as a highly efficient mouth-disinfectant, and as a 
destroyer of all kinds of microbes with which it comes in 
contact.’’ He describes Formamint as presented in the 
form of a tablet, which by being allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth is so pleasant a medicament that children, 
and indeed all patients, actually enjoy it as a ‘‘sweet ’— 
a matter of supreme importance in the treatment of 
children’s diseases—while it is routing disease. 


That the medical profession has welcomed this 
internal germ- destroyer with acclamation is not sur- 
prising, particularly when we learn that they have dis- 
covered that a Formamint tablet dissolved in the mouth 
is, to nurses and doctors, a powerful preventive of in- 
fection from their patients. In this respect they have 
foind Formamint invaluable as a protection against 
influenza, measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and all other 
kinds of fever. 


In general use, the tablets, conveniently packed in 
small bottles, which can be carried in the pocket, are a 
pleasant and effective remedy for ‘‘clergyman’s sore 
throat,’’ smoker's mouth-inflammation, and the throat- 
affections to which singers and speakers are subject. 
Further, it is an unequalled means of preserving the 
teeth and sweetening the breath. 


In face of the public benefit of so important a medica- 
ment becoming widely known, the publishers of Dr. 
Andrew Wilson’s work, in which it is fully described, 
have instructions to distribute a first large edition of the 
work by post, free of cost, to all who feel sufficient interest 
in the subject to write to them for a copy. A note, 
mentioning ‘‘ The Tatler,” addressed to F, Williams and 
Co., 24, Alfred Place, London. W.C.. will insure a copy 
by return of post. 


“Formamint Wulfing,” by the way, may be obtained 
from all chemists in bottles at 1s, 11d. 


Beware of Imitations and Falsifications. 
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-CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


Prepared by the Municipality of CARLSBAD 


Bee- is the NATURAL and ONLY GENUINE Salt.-wa , 


FOR DISEASES OF THE LIVER, 
DIABETES, CONSTIPATION, &c. 


Of all Chemists and Drug Stores. 
SEE THAT. THE WRAPPER ROUND EACH BOTTLE BEARS THE SIGNATURE OF THE 
SOLE AGENTS:-INGRAM & ROYLE,L' LONDON, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 


The Perfect System of House Furnishing. 


The difficulty of obtaining really good Furniture on convenient terms 
is overcome by our system, which combines a wide selection of 
high class furniture at cash prices from the best West End houses, 
together with the three years’ system of payment by instalments. 


Write or call for prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING Co., Ltd. 


18, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S,W. 
[Capital £50,000. 


